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THE NATURAL REGIONS OF THE BALKAN PENINSULA 

(AFTER CVIJIC) 

[With separate map, PI. II, facing p. 204.] 

The Balkan Peninsula lies at a meeting point of three of the great 
world regions — Central Europe, the Eurasiatic steppe, and the Mediter- 
ranean. The conformation of the peninsula is such that it is to a consider- 
able degree open to the penetration of influences and the movements of 
population from all three regions. Within the peninsula the course of 
these influences and movements is directed and restricted by barriers that 
divide the peninsula into a certain number of natural regions. The defini- 
tion of these natural regions forms the groundwork of Cvijic's exposition 
of the human geography of the peninsula in his recent great woi'k "La 
Peninsule Balkanique. " 1 The accompanying map (PI. II) attempts to 
interpret this definition cartographically. 

The Physical Basis op the Natural Regions 

The Hellenic portion of the peninsula, deeply indented into headlands 
and gulfs pointing southeast towards Asia Minor, is united to the Mediter- 
ranean shores of that region by the island-sprinkled Aegean, one of the most 
friendly seas of the globe. In comparison the Black Sea shores are little 
indented, but Pontic influences travel also by landways round the sea, 
by the arid Anatolian steppes, and the narrow straits — sunken river valleys 
only — and Constantinople, or via the South Russian steppe. The northern 
frontier of the peninsula west of the Carpatho-Balkan arc is likewise open. 
The Danube and its tributaries, of which a convergence on Belgrade is 
noteworthy, give access to Central and to Western Europe. Within 
restricted limits the Adriatic has played something of the role of the 
Aegean. Great longitudinal depressions traversing the peninsula from 
northwest to southeast carry peripheral influences inward. To a less degree 
passes and transverse valleys afford west-east lines of movement. Between 
these depressions and transverse roads are the vast mountain massifs which 
separate the major natural regions of the peninsula while themselves con- 
stituting regions isolated and individualized. In the words of Cvijic the 
functions of the two sets of features are respectively "union and penetra- 
tion" and "isolation and separation." These morphological features, and 
not the human elements integral in the geographical region proper, consti- 
tute the initial basis of the delimitation into natural regions. Because of 
the broken history of the peninsula, which in turn is related in large meas- 

1 Jovan CvijiC : La Peninsule Balkanique : Gfiographie humaine. viii and 528 pp. ; maps, diasrs.. ills. 
Armand Colin, Paris, 1918. 17frs. 10 x6H inches. 
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ure to these characters of union and penetration, isolation and separation, 2 
ethnic and social differentiation — human adjustment to the great natural 
regions — is incomplete and imperfect. It'may be remarked that the distri- 
bution of one great aspect of human geography, "psychic character," 
involving many other characters than the geographic, is separately treated 
by Cvijic in the second part of the volume. 

The Aegean Region 

The Hellenic Region 
The most fundamental division of the Balkan Peninsula is into a con- 
tinental and a peninsular area, the Continental Block and the Aegean 
Region. The Hellenic Region (1 on map, PL II), opening onto the Aegean, 
turns its back on the Continental Block. Morphological separation is rein- 
forced by climate and its correlative circumstances (for the climatic zones, 
see map, Fig. 1). Greece, with its rainless summers and maquis vegetation, 
is the typical Mediterranean country. Cultivation, restricted by areal limi- 
tations, is "in miniature." The population is turned seaward, where oppor- 
tunities for fishing, navigation, and trade are unrivaled*. In contrast with 
the essentially rural and agricultural Continental Block, the Hellenic 
Region is a land of particularism and city life. 

The Thraco-Macedonian Littoral Transition Region 

Certain characteristics of the Hellenic coast lands are displayed on the 
Thraco-Macedonian shores of the Aegean, a transition region (2) between 
the Continental Block and the Aegean Region. The climate is less dis- 
tinctly Mediterranean; some rain falls in summer, the winters are more 
severe, the cornfields are larger, and the olive is less prominent in the 
landscape. The valleys of numerous watercourses give access to the 
interior and invite a different mode of life. The Thraco-Macedonian littoral 
has been especially the theater of Byzantine civilization, with its center at 
Constantinople. The transition character of the region is reflected in the 
population by their maintenance of distinctive traits. Whereas the highly 
individualized manner of life in the Hellenic peninsula has Hellenized Slav 
intruders, Slavs and Greeks remain side by side unassimilated in the Thraco- 
Macedonian littoral. 

The Continental Block 

The Lower Danubian Plateau 
The Continental Block falls into three major natural regions: Eastern, 
or Balkan; Central, or Morava-Vardar ; Western, or Pindo-Dinaric. The 

2 Discussed by Miss M. I. Newbigin in "The Problem of the South Slavs (Yugoslavs)," Scottish Geogr. 
Mag.. Vol. 35. 1919. pp. 1-5. 
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Balkans, which continue the mountain arc of the Carpathians, and the 
Rhodopes together cut off the portion of the peninsula opening eastward. 
The Balkans separate a region of Mediterranean drainage from a region 
draining to the Danube and on the open road to Russia and the steppes. 
Here, on the Lower Danubian Plateau (3), is a distinct impress of the 
steppe. The climate is of continental extremes; the loess-covered slopes, 
exhibiting a uniformity rare in the peninsula, are of a wonderful fertility, 
but the wheat harvests fluctuate seriously under the liability to summer 
drought. Migrations from the Asiatic steppes to the plateau have had a 
special significance. Hither, following Slav invaders, came the Ugro-Fin- 
nish Bulgars, who fused with the Slavs, forming the basis of the present 
Bulgar people. They brought with them a military organization foreign to 
the Slavic tribes; the well-defined region offered favorable conditions for 
the establishment of a state, and here — towards the end of the eighth cen- 
tury — was formed the first Yugo-Slav state of the peninsula. 

Between the Lower Danubian Plateau and the southern division of the 
Balkan Region relations have been close. Except in the central part the 
Balkan Range presents no special difficulties to movement. There are 
numerous passes by which the Bulgars have penetrated into Thrace and 
by which inversely Turkish peoples and dominion have traveled north. 
The complete submission of Bulgar to Turkish power was proportionate to 
the easy reach of Constantinople and the agricultural organization of the 
region. But individuality of civilization is not less marked. The Balkans 
figure as a part of the boundary between the two great civilizations — 
patriarchal and Byzantine — of the Continental Block, and psychic differ- 
ences between the populations are very marked. 8 

The Maeitsa Basin 

The second division of the Balkan Region, the Maritsa Basin (4), lying 
between the Balkans and the Rhodopes, is a natural unit of another order. 
A more diversified relief and a climate where steppe and Mediterranean 
influences mingle create an agricultural region whose resources — they 
include wheat, maize, tobacco, peppers, rice, vine, mulberry, fruit trees — 
are far more varied than those of the Lower Danubian Plateau. They con- 
tribute to the formation of the most complete geographic unit of the penin- 
sula. In contrast to the Lower Danubian Plateau the Maritsa Basin is 
thoroughly Byzantine (with modifications through Turco-Oriental influ- 
ences), for there is no hindrance to the spread of influence from Con- 
stantinople. 

The Sub-Balkan Depression (4a), a series of small tectonic basins, is a 
minor unit whose affiliations are more particularly with the Maritsa Basin. 

3 See the map "Zones de civilisation," 1:6.000.000, PI. II in Cviji6*s volume, facing p. 100— the same 
map in color and on a larger scale, 1:3,000,000, in the Geogr. Rev.. Vol. 5, 1918, PI. V— and the map " Types 
et varies psychiques des Yougoslaves," 1:3,000,000, at the end of the volume. 
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The Upper Isker Basin Region 

Farther west, between the Balkans and the Rhodopes, is a region (5) 
which includes the Upper Isker basin and the watershed traversed by the 
Belgrade-Constantinople railroad. Apart from small cultivated basins, it 
is an elevated, deforested country, poor in resources. 

Unity op the Morava-Vardar Region 

The Central, or Morava-Vardar, Region derives its unity from the 
great longitudinal furrow that traverses it from northwest to southeast. 
This unity is expressed in the historical tendency for a single state to con- 
trol the entire furrow. The medieval Slav states pressed southward; the 
Turk followed in the inverse direction; and we now have the present-day 
efforts of Serbia to reach Saloniki. But the furrow has a double outlook; 
characters of isolation and separation intervene, and three divisions of the 
region may be recognized. 

The Morava, or Shumadiya, Region 

The Morava, or Shumadiya, Region (6) north of Nish is a well-defined 
morphological unit. A terraced plateau sloping towards the Danube, it 
corresponds in effect with the southern limit of the Neogene Pannonic lake. 
Comparatively gentle contours, a fertile lacustrine soil, a climate of some- 
what modified Central European type, with abundant rain and a particu- 
larly long autumn, create a region admirably adapted to the agricultural 
predilections of its inhabitants. The Shumadiya is the plum country and 
also the maize and pig-raising country par excellence of the peninsula. 
The opening up of this forested region began comparatively late, chiefly 
through the Serbs who sought refuge there in the course of the migra- 
tions provoked during the period of Turkish rule. 4 Far from Constanti- 
nople and in close touch with the countries beyond the Danube, the Shuma- 
diya not unnaturally became the center whence sprang the Serb renascence. 

Closely similar to the Morava Region is the country to the west, Bosnia 
(6a), which may be considered either as an extension of the Shumadiya or 
as the Pannonic part of the Dinaric Region. 

The Central, or Rashka, Region 

South of Nish is an elevated region of morphological complexity whence 
there is drainage to three seas. The distinguishing feature of this region 
is the series of tectonic basins in which, and not along crest lines, lie the 
chief watersheds. This peculiarity greatly facilitates communication, and 
several routes converge on the region : Nish and Skoplye in particular are 



4 See the note on " The Internal Migrations Underlying the Present Distribution of the Serbo-Croats," 
Geogr. Rev., Vol. 5. 1918, pp. 418-419. 
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nodal points. The basins with their former lake floors are fertile, the 
encompassing mountains support fine pastures, and the region is further 
distinguished by its mineral wealth. This is Rashka, "Old Serbia" (7), 
center of the ancient Serbian state. 

The Vaedar, or Macedonian, Region 

From the morphological point of view there is no marked distinction 
between the central and the southern division of the Morava-Vardar 
Region. Distinction lies in the extent to which the southern division, the 
Vardar, or Macedonian, Region (8), has been influenced from the Aegean, 
an influence that, indeed, is already apparent in the climate and produc- 
tions of the Skoplye basin. There is a marked difference, however, between 
the Vardar and Struma basins (8b) and the Macedonian lake region (8a). 
The latter elevated country rather resembles the central region in the 
products of its cultivated basins and its pastoral pursuits. Placed between 
two littorals supporting winter pasturage, the mountains of western Mace- 
donia are the great domain of transhumance. 5 

The Dinaric Region 

The Western, or Pindo-Dinaric, Region, is delimited by a line of depres- 
sions running southward from the basin of Laibach (Lyublyana) to the 
Gulf of Arta. Unlike the Morava-Vardar Region or the Maritsa Basin the 
Pindo-Dinaric Region is lacking in a unifying center or centers. Even the 
cultivable basins (polye) of the karst are of insignificant extent. Yet in the 
Dinaric, or northern, section (9), from Karlovats to Scutari, the physical 
and psychic type of the population, ethnically the purest of the peninsula, 
and the language are almost uniform; while from Carniola to eastern 
Montenegro the same Alpine house type persists. This is primarily a 
reflection of the unity of the pastoral life of the mountains, which has been 
greatly facilitated by the absence of deep transverse valleys. On the other 
hand there is a distinct break between the planina, or mountain plateaus, 
and the primorye, or littoral, permeated by Mediterranean influences and 
looking towards western Europe, especially Italy. These two zones are 
separated by the barren zagora, the poorest country of the peninsula, lack- 
ing alike the maritime resources of the littoral and the pastures and forests 
of the planina. 

The Pindus Region 

In the Pindus Region (10), encompassing Albania and Epirus, the fac- 
tors of isolation and separation are most highly developed. Mountains on 

5 On tramhumanee see the notes entitled " Illustrations of Seasonal Migration from Switzerland and 
the Dinaric Countries " and " The Geography of the Waldensian Valleys in the Italian Alps," Geoor. Sev., 
respectively Vol. 6, 1918. pp. 7S-74. and Vol. 7, 1919, pp. 266-266. 
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the east, delta and lagoon shore and marshy coastal plain on the west, 
isolate the region as a whole, while it is divided in itself by the existence of 
deep transverse valleys. This is a contributing cause to the intensity of 




Fig. 1 



tribal life and to the general backwardness of the region. The country is 
well provided with forests, meadows, and upland pastures; it is, in fact, 
much better endowed with natural resources than is commonly imagined. 
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